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a delicate and difficult work, which the bordering states could not have 
accomplished alone in such a short time and with such a continuity of 
views. If the judgments brought by the author on the policy of such 
or such of the bordering Powers of the Danube are susceptible of dis- 
cussion, one can only subscribe without reserve to the justified eulogies 
that he bestows on the work of the Commission. An indisputable master 
of international law, M. Louis Renault, has kindly presented M. De- 
morgny's book with an authoritative preface: such patronage dispenses 
of all appreciation of the value of this work. 

Francis Rey. 

The Dutch Republic and the American Revolution. By Freidrich Edler, 
M. Dipl., Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series xxix, 
No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1911. pp. vii, 252. 

The American Revolution, interpreted in a narrow sense, was a strug- 
gle of the American colonies to preserve their national independence 
against the aggressions of British imperialism. In a broader use of the 
term, it was an international conflict, involving many of the states of 
western and northern Europe. Dr. Edler's monograph has for its pur- 
pose the elucidation of the important part played by the United Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands in the European struggle. The point of view 
is largely that of diplomacy, covering the interpretation of old, and the 
formation of new, treaties, the principles of international law respecting 
the rights of belligerents and neutrals on the high seas, and allied sub- 
jects. The author has very wisely interpreted his theme in the light of 
economic, naval, military and political forces and events, and very 
properly so, for the international issues were laid deep in the desire of 
competing European nationalities to preserve or develop commercial and 
colonial advantages, sea-power, and political integrity. But the study 
is more than an account of the relations of the Dutch Republic with 
Europe. Both directly and indirectly, it presents a much needed his- 
tory of the relations between an established republic in Europe and one 
across the sea struggling for recognition. 

The monograph opens with a concise and lucid statement of the forces 
which, at the outbreak of the revolution, tended to draw upon England 
the open hostility of the Bourbon rulers and the resentment of Prussia. 
In this situation, the lack of preparation for war and the protection of 
her extensive carrying trade dictated a policy of the strictest neutrality 
for the Dutch. It was a policy most difficult to consummate. Internally 
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the republic was torn by party dissensions and the people were divided 
in sympathy between England and her colonies. Abroad she was forced 
to steer a precarious course between the bitter enemies, England and 
France, the former claiming Dutch assistance by virtue of treaties of 
alliance, the latter seeking to hold the republic to a policy of neutrality 
as the most effective means to aid France and harm England. Three 
chapters are devoted to the relations between the Dutch and England, 
one showing the efforts of the republic to maintain its policy of neu- 
trality in the face of great odds, another to the development of Dutch 
antagonism under the pressure of English aggression, and the third to 
armed conflict between the two countries on the accession of the Dutch 
to the league of Armed Neutrality of 1780. Two chapters are allotted 
to the relations between the republic and the United States, one covering 
the early relations, the other the development of closer relations conse- 
quent upon the outbreak of the Dutch war with England. The final 
chapter deals with the peace negotiations which culminated in the treaty 
of 1783. It is the opinion of the author that the Dutch Republic, which 
had shown herself the benefactors of the United States and France, 
in the gigantic conflict, "must be considered the real and only victim 
of the American Revolution." By the treaty of peace she suffered 
severely in the loss of territory and national honor, and party dissen- 
sions deepened to such an extent a few years later as to cause a revolu- 
tion when England seized the occasion to interfere and force the republic 
into a more complete submission to her will. 

The study is securely based upon documentary evidence. Very for- 
tunately the author found his material close at hand, consisting chiefly 
of the Spark's collection of transcripts in the libraries of Harvard and 
Cornell universities, the Bancroft collection in the library of the New 
York Public Library, and the Steven's Dutch Papers in the Library of 
Congress. In this way the archives of Europe have been made readily 
accessible to the student in America. The author has also availed him- 
self of collections of source material in print, such as Wharton's Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Beaufort, Brieven 
van der Capellen, and others. He has also depended to some extent 
upon Dutch historians, such as Colenbrander, Davies, Blok, and Nij- 
hoff . It would have been of great service to students had the author 
given a critical bibliography of his material. 

Dr. Edler has given us a clear and well written account, based upon 
sound historical scholarship, of a subject which well warrants the time 
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and space given to it. It is evident that a line has been omitted from 
the sentence at the top of page 33. 

W. T. Root. 

L' Expulsion des Etrangers. By Alexis Martini. Paris: Larose and 
Tenin. 1909. pp. xxv, 369. 

In this work M. Martini deals fully with the subject, which, consider- 
ing its importance not only as a branch of international law but as a 
topic for the careful consideration of legislative bodies in those countries 
which have perennially to cope with the question of the admission and 
exclusion of aliens, has not received from publicists and text-writers 
the attention which it merits. The author points out that under the 
French law of 1849, which regulates the expulsion of foreigners in France, 
expulsion is a police measure purely administrative and within the dis- 
cretion of the state to exercise; that it is not to be confused with extra- 
dition, and must be clearly distinguished from banishment in that 
banishment is the result of conviction for a crime; that the causes for 
expulsion need not be assigned and that there is no ground for appeal 
to the courts. He quotes and refutes attacks against the existence of 
the power of expulsion in foreign states, expressing the view that as 
between the state and the alien admitted a contractual relation springs 
into being simultaneously with his lawful entrance into the country, 
whereby the state undertakes to protect the foreigner and the latter to 
merit that protection; and that acts performed by the foreigner which 
give rise to his expulsion constitute a violation of the mutual agreement 
entered into between him and the state which justifies the withdrawal 
of the protection hitherto extended by the latter. He asserts the prin- 
ciple so often enunciated by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that the right of expulsion is an inseparable element of national sover- 
eignty, and points out that constitutional guarantees of liberty and 
security to person and property cannot be interpreted literally in their 
application to foreigners who subject themselves to expulsion. 

In passing to the consideration of what persons are subject to expul- 
sion under the law of 1849, which provides that it shall be within the 
power of the Minister of the Interior to order the expulsion of any alien 
traveling or residing in France, he points out that the birth of a child 
within French territory does not, as in the case of a child born in the 
United States, relieve him from the operation of the governmental right 
to exclude. Article 8 of the French Civil Code provides that children 



